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EDITED BY ROBERT sMITHY der way. As we progressed, the clearings | employed all day in tacking, trimming sails, 
became more frequent, and greater signs of|&c. On reaching the shore the Doctor alone 


civilization were apparent. ‘There was the|landed. We waited a long time, so long that 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. more finished cottage, with its little garden| the musquitoes, tired with worrying us, went 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | crowded with orange trees, and most of them | to rest, and the mighty fog, which I had hoped 


Subseriptionsand Payments receivedby _ in addition a = —“— of Indian oe - eo covered . over a a ers At 
e oranges are sma t grow very thick- | length there came the welcome sound of ap- 
ee ly ; they are sweet and catalle, though not to| proaching footsteps, and our companiofhiy, ac- 


no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UPSTAIRS, be compared to any which come to England. | companied by three men, made his appear- 


PHILADELPHIA. The weather was very chilly ; the thermome-|ance. He had literally been unable to escape 
ter on deck at noon in the sun, stood at 54°,| before, so warm had been his welcome from 
remaidiemaiaaieih tinted : which to us, so lately arrived from the scorch-| these rude sons of the forest. They were 
HOUSTONS TEXAS. ing heat of the West Indies, was really cold ;| profuse in their offers of assistance, and I be- 

“ Texas and the Gulf of Mexico; or Yatch- but notwithstanding this, we found the mus- | lieve would really have given us anything they 





meal ‘ quitoes very troublesome. All this day we| possessed. From the lady who kept the cows, 
ing in the New World.’ had quite sufficient amusement in watching | we procured a small bottle of milk, for which 
(Continued from page 196.) the birds, which were displaying their bright|we paid two bits—about one shilling ; they 


colours in the variously tinted woods. ‘They | likewise brought me some fresh eggs, which 
really were beautiful, and we were quite near | were quite a luxury. 
enough to the shore to distinguish their co-| “The question now was, ‘ how to find the 
lours, and generally speaking, their species;| Dolphin?’ There is nothing so bewilderin 
there was the mocking-bird with its elegant | as a thick fog, and by the time we had rowed, 
shape, but rather dingy plumage; jays and | 4s we thought, to the middle of the stream, 
woodpeckers of every hue, and the gaudy /we found ourselves completely puzzled, both 
Virginia nightingale in great numbers; we | as to our own whereabouts and that of the 
saw also wild ducks and flocks of wild swans|schooner. The steamers were puffing up and 
. , and geese, the latter of which were extreme- | down, thick and fast, giving us but little note 
acurrent running from four to five miles an ly shy and wild. Of course every traveller | of their approach ; indeed, were they ever so 
hour, and encouraged us to persevere. All| in America is prepared by previous description | near, from the extreme density of the fog, 
day we had been hailed every hour by some | tg admire the autumn foliage of these ‘ path- there was every chance of our steering pre- 
steamer or other. The Webster, the Presi-| jess woods.’ There is, however, a richness cisely the wrong way. Our only guide was 
dent, or the Henry Clay, with the oft-repeat- | ang variety in them—the bright and almost | our knowledge that the two lights of the Dol- 
ed, ‘ well, I guess you want to take steam up| dazzling crimson shaded into rich golden yel-| phin were to be looked for under the north 
to the City Y *No,’ ‘no,’ ‘no,’ we had an- low, and intermingled with the brightest ever-| star. We were at length enabled to catch a 
swered till we were tired. Now, all wascom- greens—which is perfectly indescribable. If glimpse of her, as the fog hung low over the 
paratively still; the huge river was compos-|q painter were to attempt depicting them to| water, and our guiding star brought us to our 
ing itself to rest after its labours; there was the Jife, he would be called ‘as mad as Tur- | home in safety. In less than an hour I found 
occasionally a murmuring sound from the ad-| ner, and truly no mortal hand could image | myself, to my infinite relief, in my floating 
jacent shore, as of some drowsy insects hum-| forth such scenes as these. home.” 
ming. their latest evening song, and now and| «In this, our second day’s pilgrimage, I} “Dec. 4. Alas! no wind; another linger- 
then the light paddle of a canoe went ripple, | noticed several smart houses, the residences| ing day. But the weather was warmer, and 
ripple past. Here we lay, our two lights! of sugar-growers, whose manufactories were | the birds were singing so gaily that they re- 
gleaming through the evening mist, our sails | always near at hand. Rather further remov-| minded me of an English day in June ; there 
furled, all hands below save the solitary look-| eq were the log huts of the slaves. We saw | was now no variety in the scenery. We came 
out man,—yes,—here we lay on the broad | the Jatter in great numbers, both male and fe-|to an anchor early in the afternoon, having 
bosom of the giant Mississippi. What rest| male, working in the clearings.” ‘ We made | made about ten miles! After dinner we row- 
it was after the stormy nights to which we | this day but little progress towards ¢ the city,’|ed in the gig. for some time along the banks, 
had so long been accustomed. there being scarcely any wind; eighteen miles, | and landed several times in the hope of pro- 
“During the night the fog became very | however, were better than nothing, and as we | curing fresh provisions. Meeting with no 
thick, and we were kept rather in a state of | were not pressed for time, we still refused the | success, we returned on board laden with 
alarm from the number of steamers, which | offers of our friends in the steam-tugs. orange branches covered with fruit. All night 
were constantly passing us. By the Ameri-| « At four o’clock, p. m., the breeze died| the fog was very thick and the musquitoes 
can law you are obliged to have two lights| away entirely, and we came to an anchor in| most annoying.” 
constantly burning at the masthead at night ;| seven fathom water. In the evening, after| “Dec. 5. It was dusk before we reached 
should any vessel, not showing the required | dinner, we rowed to the shore ; our object be-| New Orleans. The first view of the town 
number be run against on the river by ano-| ing to procure a little milk, and seeing some | from the river is very striking; I thiok I ne- 
ther ship, the former will not be entitled to| cows in a neighbouring clearing, we did not| ver saw, in any other, so long and continuous 


“We had a fine breeze all day, and though 
there was much trimming of sails and beating 
up reaches, we found the log-book spoke well 
of our progress. We asked a Yankee fisher- 
man, after we came to’ an anchor, how far 
we were from New Orleans, and his reply 
was ‘ well, I expect it will be sixty miles about 
from the city.” This was a very good day’s 
work, particularly as we were working against 











any remuneration for damage sustained in the | quite despair of success. The river here is|a line of large, and even grand-looking build- 
concussion. 


“ Dec. 3. The morning was damp, chilly 
and foggy, but before nine o’clock the sun had 
cleared away the mist, and we were again un- 


about a mile wide; we had, therefore, some|ings. The innumerable lights which gleam- 
little distanc® to row, and the current was/|ed from the houses and public buildings, and 
running very strong; we did not take any of| which were reflected on the river, were to us, 
the men with us, as they had been so much|so long unused to the cheerful aspect of a 
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large and bustling city, a most welcome course or in perspective, fill op every thought For “ The Friend.” 
sight. ,and feeling. No one looks at you, or delays EDUCATION. 

Dec. 6. If New Orleans appéared delight- for a moment his walk, or his conversation, qdaihlinth than onan 400) 
ful to us by the light of its gas-lamps, what for trivial causes.” ‘ Black slaves, laughing, 


did it not do when seen in the face of day! It joking, and hallooing, are rolling along the su-| _“* The Thirty-one express strong apprehen- 
was the busiest*scene ! Such forests of masts! gar-casks, or tumbling over the bales of cot-| sion, lest the child, in learning according to 
Such flaunting colours aod flags, of every hue ton ; and sailors of merchant vessels, the only | the ‘ new method,’ should enjoy too much plea- 
and of every country! Really, as the Yan- idlers in this busy scene, are lounging about,|sure. ‘The grand mistake,’ say they, in dis- 
kees say, ‘Orleens may stump the univarse with their pipes in their mouths, and their | cussing this point, ‘lies in the rank assigned 


for a city.’ Five tier of shipping in the har- hands in their pockets. to pleasure.’ ‘To show what relative import- 
bour! ‘This is their busiest time for taking) “Jt is a most animated, and, to a stranger, | ance is attached, by the Thirty-one, to making 
in cargo. ‘most amusing sight; but with all this bus-| school and learning pleasant to a child, the 


“There is a beautiful corvette lying near tling and noise, there is no confusion, and I |‘ Remarks’ contain an illustration so apposite 
us, a long, low hull, and raking masts; at the saw no disorderly persons about. Who are | that I must quote it. 
mainshast is flying a small flag, with one star those gaily-dressed men sitting astride upon| ‘ ‘ There is a little nut enclosed in a prickly 
60 its brilliant white ground; it is the star of cotton bales, and looking so composed, while |encasement. The nut itself is very agreeable 
the young Republic of Texas. ‘ Boat along- discussing some serious question with each |to children; so agreeable, as to induce them, 
side!’ ‘Side ropes!’ It is the gig of the other? You cam judge nothing from their |at-the expense of some pain, to try their skill 
Texan Commodore. He had sent a lieuten-' countenances ; they are so well schooled and | in removing this unfriendly exterior. Repeat- 
ant from the San Jacintho, with many kind tutored, that no one would imagine an impor-|ed trials, with the stimulus afforded by the 
offers of assistance and civility. In about anj|tant mercantile negotiation was in progress. | desire to gratify the taste, gives them skill ; 
hour Mr. Houstoun returned the visit, and! That gentleman mounted on a molasses-cask, | till at length, they can obtain the nut without 
brought the Commodore back with him. The) whistling, cutting up a stick, as if for the bare| much suffering. Now, suppose some “ hu- 
latter gave us a good deal of information as to Jife, but in reality to prevent his countenance | mane” person, desirous of aiding the child in 
the state of the Texan country, and some/|from betraying his feelings, is doing business | acquiring this kind of skill, and of making bis 
news from the army. His countrymen and| with the man who is balancing himself on an| task at the same time, more pleasant, should 
the Mexicans are continuing a desultory war-|empty barrel nearhim. ‘The latter, with the| begin by removing the troublesome covering 
fare, and with but little present prospect of quid in the corner of his mouth, is clearly look-| with his own hands, and suffer the child to 
coming to an amicable settlement. One thing) ing out ‘ for the giraffe,’* and, after a while, he | surfeit himself, without any effort on his part. 
which the Commodore told us gave usa good rises with great sang froid, with, ‘ Well, sir, | Would he, in the first place, secure the object 
deal of disappointment. We found that our I calculate there’s a something of astring-halt | of giving the child skill? and in the second 
plan of going to Aransas could not be put in- in the bargain; it’s a sight of money, sir, | place, will the child, having obtained the nuts, 
to execution. From all we had heard, the! you’re asking, and as I’m in a nation hurry to| derive much pleasure from handling the va- 
country about that river is the finest in Tex- liquor, Ill just put it off till next fall.’ I need| cant burrs? and, finally, does not pleasure it- 
as, and affords the best sports, there being hardly say that this shrewd gentleman was | self become vitiated and morbid, when unat- 
wild animals in great variety. Unfortunately, | recalled, and a bargain concluded. The pro-| tended with effort? This illustration, will, at 
the Dolphin, he assured us, drew too much cess of liquoring is gone through several | least, apprize the reader of our reasons for the 
water for the bar at the mouth of Aransas times before a bargain is struck. opinion, that the new system is the result ofa 
harbour, and lying outside is by no means; “ This, the first specimen I saw of Ameri- | misguided effort to make that pleasant, which, 
safe.” cans, in their own country, struck me forci-| to some extent at least, must be disagreeable; 

“ We found the musquitoes most disagree-|bly. It showed me that those who, in dress, | to make that easy, which, from the nature of 
able ; they were worse, if possible, than at| appearance, &c., are decidedly the gentlemen | the case, is beset with unavoidable diffcuk 
Jamaica; but to make me some amends, I | of the land, are so devoted to money making, | ties.’ 
had such beautiful flowers! Jessamines of|as evidently to ‘have neither time, nor many| “In this paragraph, the chestnut is know- 
every kind; daphnes, roses, violets! Such a|ideas to waste on other subjects. It convinc-| ledge. The pleasant taste is the delight of 
December bouquet! and all growing in the|ed me, that though the contemplation of Ame- | acquisition. The alphabet is the prickly 
open air. How refreshing they were, and rica as a nation, and at a distance, may, and| burr enclosing it. To make the comparison 
how they reminded me of summer in distant| indeed must be interesting, vet the investiga- | tally, the child’s character, happiness, fortune, 
England. tion and survey of the people who compose | in after-life, are to depend, to a very great 

“We made it a rule, in general, not to|that nation, must soon become wearying and | extent, upon the facility which he can acquire 
sleep out of our own house, but we were temp-| monotonous. One may be amused for a time _in opening the burrs, and in extracting the 
ted to break it here. Previous to our arrival,| at the shrewdness with which they make their! precious meat. But as yét the child knows 
we had heard so much of the great Hotel of| bargains, at the acuteness of their remarks, | nothing of its taste, its utility, and its prerog- 
St. Charles, the immense extent of its accom-| and the originality of their expressions ; but | ative of conferring health, wealth, and emi- 
modations, and the size of its apartments, that|once convinced, as I speedily became, that|nence. A question arises as to the best me- 


we decided upon spending a few days there,|their every action proceeds from a love of|thod of instructing and inducing a child to 
in order to see these wonders with our own|amassing wealth, and you cease to become | strip off the ‘ prickly encasement,’ and obtain 
eyes, and judge of them with our understand- 


interested in individuals, whose conduct and the salubrious fruit within. ‘The ‘ movement’ 
ings, 


whose pleasures are swayed by such an igno-| party, or defenders of the ‘new system,’ say, 
“ The St. Charles’s Hotel was built on spe-| ble cause. ——strip off this porcupine burr, pare off the 


culation by the proprietor of the Astor House| “The Americans are accounted, and I be-| shell, and offer a piece of the rich meat tothe 
at New York, aud I believe the former to be, |lieve justly so, a moral people ; but even this| child for ten days, or more if need be, in suc- 
if possible, a still more prosperous undertak-| merit is, I think, not so great a one in their| cession, to see how he likes it, and to culti- 
ing than the Astor House. It contains with-|case, as it is among other nations. Their | vate a tasté for it. Say nothing of your ulti- 
in its walls accommodation for at least five|love of wealth being all-powerful, and being | mate object, nor of the ultimate benefit it may 
hundred persons. We landed in the gig|to be gratified only by the strictest attention| be to him. All this, he cannot yet under- 
about twelve o’clock, and such a scene of bu-/to business, it follows, necessarily, that the| stand; but do it pleasantly, and see if his good 
siness and bustle never before met my eyes !|habits of their lives generally become quiet| will be not excited ; see, if, even before the 
The Strand, or Levee, as it is called, is crowd-| and restrained.” accustomed hour, he will not present himself 
ed by busy-looking men, passing in all direc- for the accustomed favour. After a few days, 
tions; evidently their heads are full of busi- * Anglice, taking care he is not taken in. give him a nut with the shell on; he will soon 
ness, and speculations and ‘ operations,’ in (To be continued.) find how he can extract the desired kernel 
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within. Continue this also a few days, and 
when his appetite is ‘sharp set,’ then give 
him a burr,—the ‘ prickly encasement itself,’ 
—-the nut, with its ‘unfriendly exterior,’ its 
‘troublesome covering,’ all on. Can any one 
who knows anything of country chestnut-par- 
ties,——of being in the woods, two miles from 
home, by day-light in the morning ;—-can any 
one who has had ‘practical experience’ of 
this, doubt for a moment, that the child will 
find a way, or make a way, as Lord Bacon 
said, to extract from the burrs as many of the 
nuts as it is best that he should eat ? 

* The plan of the ‘ conservatives’ is this. 
Take a basket containing two or three han- 
dred chesthgt burrs, and catch a child. Give 
the-child taste Bor foretaste of a chest- 
nut, and say nothing to him of the savoury 
contents in the interior of the burr. Lest a 
‘grand mistake’ should be committed, and an 
improper * rank assigned to pleasure,’ say no- 
thing to the child of those qualities or proper- 
ties of chestnuts, which can give pleasure to 
his palate, and put pennies in his pocket ; but 
give him a burr, whose closely-knit seams 
neither sun nor frost has begun to open. 
Command him to open it with his fingers. 
He refuses. Scold him. He takes it into 
his hands, but cries. Whip him. His fin-| 















nounces dove and love, according to the sound 


of o in the alphabet as had been taught to him. 
But in this he is corrected, and made to follow 
public usage, and not the instruetions of his 
teacher. Coming soon tothe words lone and 
bone, which may be in the next lesson, he 
gives to o the short sound, and calls them 
léne and bine. No; says the teacher. ‘In 
monosyllables ending with e mute, the vowel, 
almost without exception, is long, or like the 
name-sound.’ Now here we must suppose the 
child to understand the meaning heats 
syllable,’ and of ‘e mute,’ and * vowel,’ and 
‘ long,’ as applied to sounds, and ‘ name-sound,’ 
as applied to the alphabet,—a very enterpris- 
i sition, surely, to begin with. 
ie next lesson, cleans gone and 
done occur, and the child having understood 
and remembered the last direction, pronoun- 
ces them géne and ddne. No; again says 
the teacher. I told you ‘ that in monosylla- 
bles ending with e mute, the vowel is long, or 
like the name-sound, almost without ercep- 
tion. ‘Now these are some exceptions.’ 
And might he not also add, as equally com- 
prehensible by the child, exceptio probat reg- 
ulam ! 
‘So among the sentences given to a child, | 
there may be such an one asthe following 





‘A point much insisted upon in the ‘ Re- 
marks’ is, that the ‘ old system’ proceeds upon 
the philosophical principle of beginning every 
study with the acquisition of its elements,—a 
principle which, as it is averred, the ‘new 
system’ violates. But the ‘Remarks’ do not 
anywhere define the term ‘element.’ It seems 
to be treated as a fixed, invariable quantity. 
The meaning of the word element, however, 
must have reference to the class of compounds 
respecting which it is used ; and its significa- 
tions must differ as it is differently ied. 
To the teacher of ene uship, the different 
parts of a letter are the elements, He divides 
pe inte heietaehes ground-stroke, durve, 

ot , letlers are elemente”'To 
the reader, | rian, and rhetorician, in 
different aspects of their respective arts, 
whole words, whole clauses, and whole sen- 
tences are elements. Swan, one of the sign- 
ers of the * Remarks,’ says, ‘The pronuncia- 
tion of syllables and words, [not letters] forms 
the elementary part of reading.’ (Swan’s Pri- 
mary School Reader.) In the logical ar- 
rangement of an extended treatise, or history, 
sections, chapters, books, become elements. 
To the librarian, whole volumes, and even al- 
coves, areelements. And to him who would 


:|take an inventory of a nation’s literary trea- 


gers bleed, but still the burr is not loosened. | ‘Our good dog, and our strong pony.” Here | sures, libraries themselves are elements. To 


Whip him again. Repeat it, if necessary, 
four times a day; and continue this regimen 
until he shall be willing to save his back at 


the expense of his digits. ‘This, according to| 


the above happy illustration, is the ‘old me- 
thod’ of teaching children to love chestnuts, 
and to go abroad voluntarily to gather them 
by satchels-full. 

“A parallel to the wisdom of the above 
may be found on page 97, of the *‘ Remarks.’ 
According to the * old system,’—that system 


which, ‘from its long and uninterrupted use | 


the letter o occurs seven times; and, in the 
last recurrence, only, has it the long sound. 
The child reads the sentence, and having found 


the mechanic or machinist, are not those sub- 
stances elements, which to the chemist are 
highly compounded? What, then, do the 





the letter o six times without the long sound, 


Thirty-one mean by elements? They surely 


he follows analogy, and mispronounces the | cannot mean those ultimate corpuscles or mo- 
word ‘ pony.’ Hark, says the teacher ; ‘ When | nads of things, which are incapable of being di- 
a syllable ends with a vowel, especially if ac-| vided—so small that they have no longer an 
cented, that vowel is long.’ But how, one| upper or an under side, a north ora south end. 
might reasonably ask, does the child know | They.doubtless mean that letters are the ele- 
that the first syllable in pony ends with a vow-| ments of reading. But, for my part, I prefer 
el? or, in other words, héw does he kiliw that | Swan’s definition in his * Reader,’ which makes 
the word is not divided thus, pon-y ? To push ‘ the pronunciation of syllables and words’ the el- 


has become venerable with age,’ —a child, in| this inquiry one step further; the illustrative | ementsofreading,—to that contrary one which 
learning the alphabet, was taught to give a| word which occurs most readily to my own| he has subscribed to in the ‘ Remarks.’ This 
the long sound. But probably in the first| mind, after such teaching as this, is solemnity. | is in conformity with all teaching; for every 
twenty words where he would find it, it would Here the first syllable ends with a vowel, | science has its postulates as well as its defini- 
not have the long sound, but some other.| which, according to Worcester, has the ob-|tions. Such, too, is the course of nature, and 
Now what remedy is to be applied to remove | scure sound, but the child gives the long sound. | the order of Providence. A child, at its birth, 
an evil which the child encounters on the very | Not so, says the teacher; I said, ‘ especially | is not introduced either to the splendidly mag- 
threshold of reading? The ‘ Remarks’ con- | if accented.’ |nificent, or to the curiously minute; but he 
tain the following prescription for the case: | To illustrate another of the above rules,| is introduced to simple, comprehensible ob- 

** Simple analogies may be pointed out to| take this sentence: ‘The cap and cloak and | jects, which are capable of being indefinitely 
the child, which will aid him, not a little, in! cane are in the hall.’ Misled by analogy, the | divided in one direction, as in chemistry, and 
determining the correct sound to be given to| word hall is mispronounced hale. Remember, | indefinitely compounded in the other, as in 
the letters. In monosyllables ending with e| says the teacher, that ‘the vowel a in mono-|astronomy. According to the doctrine of the 
mute, the vowel, almost without exception, is| syllables, ending with Jl, has, generally, the| Thirty-one, it was a most unphilosophical 


long, or like the name-sound. So where a 
syllable ends with a vowel, especially if ac- 


| broad sound.’ 
“Once more; suppose the child’s name is 


| way, to bring all the beasts and birds before 
Adam, as whole objects, or individuals, to be 


cented, that vowel is long. The vowel a, in| Job,--which with such teaching would be|named. He should have been initiated by a 
monosyllables, ending with l/, has, generally,| most appropriate,—and, in reading his own| system of elementary instruction on the parts 


the broad sound. A monosyllable, ending 


name, according to the fourth rule, he calls it 


of which they were composed,—heads, trunks 


with a single consonant, contains, usually, a|Jéb. ‘A monosyllable,’ says the teacher,|and legs; eyes, ears, and noses; hair, fur, 


short vowel. These are only a few of the 
various analogies which may be pointed out, 
and which will enable the learner, in most ca- 
ses, to give the correct sound.’ 

‘* Let us now suppose a simple case,—such 


a one as might occur in the first reading les-| 


son ever given to a child. In the alphabet 
the name of the letter o has the long sound. 


The child’s first lesson contains the words 


dove and love, which, after spelling, he pro- 








‘ending with a single consonant, contains, 


| USUALLY, a short vowel.’ 


** Now this is not ridicule, but a plain state- 
ment of the directions, laid down by thirty- 
| one § practical educators,’ to be given to lear- 
| ners, to enable them to meet the difficulties 
which they experience, when, emerging from 
the alphabet, they find that the vowels, in a 
vast majority of cases, are no longer to be 
known by their old names. 


and feathers; teeth, claws, and beaks ;—or, 
perhaps, preparatory to this, carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen; he might then be required to 
arrange them into animals, and give names to 
‘every beast of the field, and every fowl of 
the air.’ ” 

(To be concluded.) 


Add no credit to a report upon conjecture, 
nor report to the hurt of any.— Penn. 
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I asked the glad and happy child, 
Whose hands were fill’d with flowers, 

Whose silvery laugh rang free and wild 
Among the vine-wreathed bowers : 

I her sunny path, and cried, 
“ When is the time to die 7” 

“ Not yet ! not yet!” the child replied, 
And swiftly bounded by. 


I asked a maiden; back she threw 
The tresses of her hair ; 

Grief's traces o’er her cheeks I knew ; 
Like pearls they glistened there ; 

A flush passed o'er her lily brow, 
I heard her spirit sigh ; 


“ Not now,” she cried, “O no! not now ; 


"Youth isno time todie!” 


I asked a mother, as she pressed 
Her first-born in her arms, 

As gently on her tender breast, 
She hushed her babe’s alarms; 

In quivering tones her accents came— 

er eyes were dim with tears; 

“ My boy his mother’s life must claim 

For many, many years.” 


1 questioned one in manhood’s prime, 
OF proud and fearless air ; 

His brow was furrowed not by time, 
Or dimmed by woe or care : 

In angry accents he replied, 
And flashed with scorn his eye— 

“ Talk not to me of death,” he cried, 
“ For only age should die.” 


I questioned age ; for him the tomb 
Had long been all prepared : 

But death, who withers age and bloom, 
This man of years had spared. 

Once more his nature's dying fire 
Flashed high, and thus he cried ; 

“Life! only life is my desire !” 


Then gasped, and groaned, and died. 


I asked a Christian—“ Answer thou 
When is the hour for death ?” 

A holy calm was on his brow, 
And peaceful was his breath; 

And sweetly o’er his features stole 
A smile, a light divine; 

He spake the language of his soul— 
“ My Master’s time is mine !” 

—— 


FAITH ILLUSTRATED. 


Several years since, being at a small seaport 
in Massachusetts, one of those easterly storms 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
WHEN IS THE TIME TO DIE? 
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At length a number of resolute young men, | captain to the man at his side. “He is an 
perfectly acquainted with the intricate navi-|old salt, a sailor every yarn of him,” was the 
gation of the bay and harbour, put off in a|language of the seamen one to another, and 
small schooner, determined, if possible, to|the trembling passengers began to hope. The 
bring her into port. A tremendous sea was /| ship now neared two sunken rocks, the places 
rolling in the bay, and as the little vessel /of which were marked by the angry breaking 
made her way out of the harbour, the scene |and boiling of the sea; and as she seemed 
became one of deep and exciting interest. | driving directly on them, “ Full and steady,” 
Now lifted up on the top of a dark wave, she | was pronounced in tones of calm authority by 
seemed trembling on the verge of destruc-|the pilot, who stood with folded arms in the 
tion; then plunging down into the trough of|ship’s bows, the water drenching him com- 
the sea was lost from our view, not even the/| pletely as it broke over her bulwarks. She 
top of her masts being visible, though proba-| passed safely between them; the order for 
bly twenty feet high; and a “ landsman” | turning on the other tack was given, and again 
would exclaim, ‘ She has gone to the bottom.” | she stood towards the fearful breakers. Near- 
Thus alternately rising and sinking, she ater and nearer she came, and still no order 
length reached the ship, hailed and tendered | from the pilot, who stood like a Statue, calm 
a pilot, which was again refused. Irritated | and unmoved, amid the raging elements. The 
by the refusal, the “ skipper,” put his little | vessel laboured hard, as the broken foaming 
vessel about and stood in for the harbour, | waves roared around her, and seemed just on 
when a gun was discharged from the labour- | the verge of striking, when * About ship,” in 
ing vessel, and the signal for a pilot run up/a voice like thunder, rose above the fury of 
to her mast-head. the tempest. Again she stood upon the star- 
The little schooner was laid to the wind, | board tack, and soon entered the harbour and 
and as the ship came up she was directed to| cast anchor in safety. Onehour later she could 
follow in their wake until within range of the | not have been rescued, for by the time she 
light-house, where a smoother sea would allow | reached her anchorage no vessel could have 
them to run along side and put a pilot on| carried a rag of sail in the open bay. Ship 
board. In a few minutes the vessels came | and crew, and passengers, more than one hun- 
side to side, passing each other, and the pilot| dred in all, must have perished. When the 
springing into the ship’s chains was soon on| order was given to “ Back the fore topsail, 
her deck. and let go the anchor,” a scene ensued which 
The mysterious movements of the vessel | might baffle the description of the painter or 
were now explained. She had taken a pilot|poet. The captain sprung from the wheel, 
some days before, who was ignorant of his|and caught the pilot in his arms, the sailors 
duty, and the crew, aware of his incompe-|and passengers crowded around. Some hung 
tency, were almost in a state of mutiny. When | upon his neck, others embraced his knees, and 
first hailed from the schooner the captain was | tears streamed down the faces of old seamen, 
below, but hearing the false pilot return the | who had weathered many a storm, and braved 
hail, went on deck, and deposing him from his| untold dangers. All were pressing forward, 
trust, at once reversed his answer by firing | if only to grasp the hand of their deliverer in 
the signal gun. token of gratitude.—And now for the applica- 
The new pilot having made the necessary | tion. 
inquiries about the working of the ship, re-| The ship’s crew had faith in their pilot. 
quested the captain and his trustiest man to| He came out of the very harbour into which 
take the wheel; gave orders for the stations| they sought entrance. Of course he knew the 
of the men, and charged the captain on the| way. 
peril of his ship, not to change her course aj Their faith amounted to confidence. They 
hand-breadth, but by hisorder. His port and| gave up the ship to his direction. It was an 










































came on which so often prove fatal to vessels | bearing were those of a man confident in his | obedient confidence. They did not say, ‘ He 
and their crews on that coast. The wind had | knowledge and ability to save the vessel ; and | will save us,” and sit down indolently, and ne- 


blown strongly from the north-east for a day 


as the sailors winked to each other and said,| glect his orders. The helm was turned, the 


or two; and as it increased to a gale, fears|‘That is none of your land sharks,” it was|sails were trimmed, and every rope loosened 


were entertained for the safety of a fine ship, | evident that confidence and hope were reviv- 
which had been from the commencement of | ing within them. 
the north-easter lying off and on in the bay, 


or tightened as he directed. Nor did they 
disobey, though sometimes apparently rush- 
All the canvass she could bear was now | ing into the jawsof destruction.—Baptist Re- 





apparently without any decision on the part of | spread to the gale, and while the silence of | gister. 


her officers, which way to direct her course, | death reigned on board, she took her way on 
and who had once or twice refused the offer |the larboard tack, directly toward the foam- 


of a pilot. 


On the morning of the Sabbath, many an |ed from her proximity to those breakers, that 
old weather beaten tar was seeu standing on | her destruction was inevitable. ‘ Shall I put 
the highest point of land in the place, looking | her about ?” shouted the captain, in tones in- 
anxiously at her through his glass; while |dicative of intense excitement. 


== 
PEACE PRINCIPLE. 
ACTION AMONG THE METHODISTS. 
The Baltimore Sun of the 17th instant, con- 
tains a report of the first day’s proceedings, 
“ Steady,” | (15th instant,) of the Methodist Protestant 





ing breakers. On, on, she flew, until it seem- 





others listened with trembling to his remarks | was the calm reply of the pilot, when the sea | Conference held in that city. After the busi- 


on the apparently doomed vessel. 


She was|was boiling like a cauldron, just under her | ess of electing a president for the ensuing 


completely land-locked, as sailors say, (that|bows. In another moment the same calm, | Year, and some other transactions and discus- 
is, surrounded by land,) except in the direc-| bold voice, pronounced the order, ‘ About | sions, the account proceeds :— 


tion from which the wind blew; and as be-|ship,” and she turned her head from the 


“Farther action on reports was here sus- 


tween her and the shore extensive sand-banks | breakers, and stood boldly off upon the other | pended, it being eleven o’clock, the hour at 


intervened, her destruction was inevitable, un- | tack. 


less she could make the harbour. 





which, by a resolution of yesterday, the Con- 
“He knows what he is about,” said the| ference had agreed to hear the address of — 
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Jackson, agent for the American Peace Soci- 
ety. The orator denounced war as a great 
evil, calculated to interrupt the progress of all | 
the benevolent movements and enterprises of | 
the day; he spoke of its great expense in a 
pecuniary point of view, also in respect to the 
expenditure of human life, and the moral evils | 
of it. His society contemplates a Congress, 
and eventually a Court, of nations, to super- 
sede the necessity for war and abolish the 
practice of it, and seeks to operate, through 
the pulpit and the press, to the accomplish- 
ment of thisend. He asked the prayers and 
sympathies of the Conference ; and at the con- 
clusion of his remarks, Ulysses Ward, a min- 
ister, and member of the Conference, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., offered the following resolutions, 
which were adopted 

Resolved, ‘That in our opinion the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament, and the precepts of 
the New, justify the expectation that a time 
will come when war will be banished from the 
whole earth. 

Resolved, That our hope of this glorious 
consummation (though it may be hastened by 
the co-operation of philanthropists,) must de- 
pend, under God, mainly on the prayers and 
efforts of Christians. 

Resolved, That while the temporal evils of 
war seem almost to defy calculation, we re- 
gard its agency in destroying the souls of men, 
and its influence on the spiritual interests of 
the world, as the most lamentable of all its re- 
sults, and as demanding the special attention 
of the Christian world, 

Resolved, That the prevalence of correct 
sentiments on the subject of Peace among 
the Christian nations, is necessary to prepare 
the way for the complete triumph of the Gos- 

| 





Resolved, That the nature of our institutions, 
the present circumstances of our country, and 
its influence on public opinion throughout the 
world, conspire to give the cause of Peace pe- 
culiar claims on the friends of God and man 
in this land. 

Resolved, That since the sole aim of this 
cause is to abolish war, we approve of the 
course of the American Peace Society in ad- 
hering strictly to this purpose, and keeping 
entirely aloof from every project foreign to 
its great and only object—Universal Perma- 
nent Peace. 

Resolved, That we commend this cause to 
the Christian community as worthy a place 
among the benevolent objects of the age, and 
recommend to our ministers to preach on the 
subject, and do what they can to promote its 
interests. 

On motion of D. F. Ewell, also a minister, 
it was ordered that — Jackson be furnished 
with a copy of the foregoing resolutions,” 

_ 


»WILLIAM THOMPSON. 
(Concluded from page 207.) 


“ Since the 14th year of my age, when it 
pleased Infinite Mercy to visit me with some 
divine visitations, I have often been favoured 
to see the exceeding beauty of holiness. Reli- 
gion, as appearing in the person and charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ, has seemed to me, at 
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times, a system full of the most resplendent} vated and waste! What running to play- 
beauties. Who can look on the sublime and} houses, to dinners, to levees, to watering 


unparalleled virtues, which adorned the life of| places! Here is one out of breath with pur- 
this Divine Person, and not feel their hearts) suing popular applause ; another brooding with 
melt with sentiments of awe, gratitude, and | delight over an empty title just conferred on 
adoration? But I also conceive the life and| him. In short, the greatest diligence is used 
conduct of every real disciple, will present,| by many thousands, to accelerate their des- 
though in a less degree, the same uniform and | cent in the broad way that leadeth to destruc- 
consistent picture of innocence and truth. The | tion: broad as itis, there is scarcely room for 
term Christian, conveys to me a very differ-| the crowd of infatuated votaries, who uncon- 
ent idea from what is implied in its common | cernedly fill its passage, and apparently sink to 
acceptation. If the standard of excellence in| rise no more. But dost thou see on yonder 
Christianity is the super-eminent virtues of its| plain covered with brambles a solitary path, 
Great Founder, then he only is a Christian, | s0 narrow as to be barely discernible? A few 
whose mind is adorned with the same heavenly | people of both sexes, animated by a belief of 
temper and dispositions that were found in| its glorious termination, are carefully endea- 
Christ. I need not remark to thee, how diffi-| vouring to keep the rectilinear direction of 
cult it is to become, in’ any degree, like so|the road; they seem to be mostly weeping, 
great an original. Yet, hard and impossible | not that they are either discontented, or afraid 
as it apparently is, we must come to it, or we | of the ravenous beasts which incessantly howl 
can never be saved ; there is no unclean thing | on either side, but their hearts are penetrated 
can enter the gates of pearl; nothing but) and broken, with a sense of their Redeemer’s 
lamb-like innocence can entitle us to admis-| love, and of the adorable condescension which 
sion there ; nothing short of holiness can en-| every moment sustains and preserves them. 
sure to us a happy eternity.” With these tried, self-denying few, my soul 
“ “The coming of our Lord and| hath unity ; with those, who, through great 
Saviour Jesus Christ, was the most important | tribulation, have washed their robes in the 
event which ever happened since the creation | blood of the Lamb, I bless God, I[ feel a near 
of the world. To this sublime event all the| and dear unity. Oh! my dear friend, the 
typical rites and ceremonies of the Jews had | heart-searching power which I have felt this 
a direct reference. ‘To this they were con-| winter! it has been as a probe to the very in- 
stantly directed to look by their priests, pro-| most reins. 
phets, and patriarchs, as toa time when the} ‘I was for some time insensible what was 
Messiah would set up his kingdom on earth, | doing in me, though I felt constrained to use 
and establish universal concord amongst men. | daily a very solemn pause, previous to dismis- 
But, alas! they mistook the meaning of the | sing the scholars, and was often led into deep 
prophecies. It was an outward kingdom which | and profitable meditations on time, heaven, 
they looked for, and the glittering pomp of an| eternity, &c. Christmas I looked forward to 
earthly throne. Hence they were disappoint-| with peculiar pleasure, as I intended to accept 
ed, and they refused to believe in Christ, who| an invitation to spend a week with T. T. of 
declared, ‘ My kingdom is not of this world,’| Liverpool. Thou art not unacquainted with 
and who sought no throne but the hearts of| the literary gratifications which that town af. 
his disciples. fords, as the Atheneum, debating society, 
“The ignorant Jews hoped to have been| botanic garden, &c., and of these I had form- 
led by Him, to triumph over their enemies, | ed large anticipations. But it was mercifully 
and to establish on the ruins of other tm ordered, that my enjoyments were of a higher 
a universal monarchy. But for no such pur-| nature, and my peace established on a Grmer 
pose was he sent. He came to heal the bro-| foundation. I arrived in Liverpool after sev- 
ken-hearted ; to reclaim the wandering peni-| eral curious occurrences, on a Seventh-day 
tent; todo good to the souls and bodies of | evening, and retained my usual spirits till late 
men; and to purchase by his precious blood | on Second-day night; when, retiring to bed, I 
those mansions of glory which are prepared | was seized with such a solemn sense of the 
for such as do his will. For these divine, be-| Divine presence and my own unworthiness 
nevolent purposes, did he quit his throne of|as I never before knew. Give me humility 
inaccessible light, and clothe himself with hu-| and lowliness of heart, was my incessant cry. 
manity. No worldly views, no aspiring after| All other wishes and inclinations were taken 
riches or aggrandizement, marked his pre-| away ; it was the whole desire of my soul, 
cepts; on the contrary, he embraced a volun-|and great indeed was the self-abasedness 
tary poverty, and left costly apparel and soft, which was mercifully given. Oh! the watch- 


raiment to the voluptuary. He sought no dis-| fulness, the peace, the solid enjoyment I tast- 


tinction but what resulted from his superior| ed during the remainder of that week! I sat 


virtue, and cheerfully led the way for his| under the vine, and its fruit was sweet to my 


humble followers from sorrow to rejoicing, and| taste: I could say with Peter, Lord, thou 
from a cruel martyrdom to a crown of immor-| knowest I love thee. Nor have I yet lost, 
tal glory.” (through unutterable mercy,) this blessed ex- 
“Penketh, 21st Third mo. 1816. | perience: my heart is daily dissolved at the 

“It is astonishing how many busy princi-| sight of infinite goodness, and every meeting 
ples of action there are at work in society, all| is as the refreshings of the former and the 
of which are effecting what must be undone | latter rain. How forcibly have the days of 
again with sorrow. What anxious moments! my first visitation been revived to my recol- 
are spent in bedizzening the body, whilst the| lection, when, about the age of fourteen, I 
amiable qualities of the mind remain unculti-| mingled my drink with tears, and looked for 
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the salvation of the Lord, more than for the 
morning light! And in this state of fear and | 
watchfulness, I have felt a tenderness in re- | 
gard to preserving the testimony borne by an- | 
cient Friends in dress, language, &c., which 
things thou wilt recollect I had deviated from. 
And it has been brought before me in much 
weightiness of spirit, with respect to the pro- 
priety of applying for a nearer union with 
Friends; but not seeing my way clear enough 
in this particular, | wish to wait for further | 
counsel. 

“Oh! my dear friend, the sweetness that 
results from a daily and hourly self-denial ! 
from a yielding up without any secret reser- 
vation to the hand of the Refiner! His will, 
I believe, is nothing less than our sanctifica- 
tion, body, soul, and spirit, and a purity and 
simplicity in the inmost thoughts. And re- 
specting knowiedge, | have seen clearly, that 
that kind is most to be desired, which condu- 
ceth to moral rectitude, and which, laying! 
open the frailty and weakness of humanity, | 
teacheth us where to apply for strength; a 
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ion there can be no permanent assimilation of 
soul, which has not religion for its founda- 
tron, 

“It is true the frivolity of some, and the 
false sentimentality of others, continually dis- 
play the enjoyment of an apparent happiness 
in their connections ; but on meeting the chil- 
ling blasts of adversity or death, the film 
mostly disappears, and they are left friendless 
and comfortless to meet the storm. Pride 
has its resources, genius its firmness, and the 
worst passions may be employed in resolutely 
braving the hour of danger; but religion 
alone can inspire that fortitude which has hu- 
mility for its basis, which takes away fear, 
not by apathy or presumption, but by reveal- 
ing superior love and superior consolations. 

“TI am perhaps more led into these re- 
marks from having just taken a last farewell 
of a dear and honoured friend, who is in the 
last stage of a consumption ; unable to articu- 
late, with what fervour did he press my hand, 
and with an expressiveness of manner which 
1 shall never forget! To him, I said, as I 


knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation. | mournfully left the room, what is all that this | 
But a knowledge of the sciences, and physical| world can afford? Beauty, wealth, know- | 
operations of the material world, when unsea- | ledge, are alike unavailing ; the ground is sli- 
soned by grace, is similar in nature, (though | ding from under his feet, and a few hours 
inferior in degree,) to that which the devils! more will conduct him to eternity. What a| 
possess, for they may be supposed to far ex-| satisfaction to reflect, that at such a moment, | 
ceed us in understanding the occult causes of | the consolations of religion are his! Under 
things; but as itis merely knowledge, unmix- its divinely regulating ntaeass, his life has 
ed with a spark of goodness, they are not) been irreproachable; and I feel no doubt but | 
thereby rendered the less miserable. Yet a| his death will be glorious. Oh! if the profi- 
life of self-denial, and inward communion with | cients in the science of war, if the desolators 
God, does not preclude a proper and reasona- | of kingdoms, receive such pompous epithets, | 
ble investigation of His works; on the con-|in what language ought we to speak of the) 
trary, it stimulates to a search and admira-| Christian, who, having spent a whole life in| 
tion of everything which bears the stamp of a pursuits of active benevolence, is just laying 
divine hand, and to such a soul, the print of | down the toils of his warfare? His labours 
His footsteps is perpetually discoverable.” — | are at length terminated, his commission ful- 
“« —_———- Who can tell, amidst the blaze of | filled, his doubts and fears swallowed up in the 
intellect which has distinguished the com-| prospect of victory—a spectacle thie, worthy | 
mencement of the nineteenth century, ifscru-|of men and angels. May we ourselves rea- 
ples may not arise and multiply on the un-| lize it by a faithful perseverance in those steps | 
christian, immoral, inhuman tendency of war?) of duty and self-denial, which can alone, 
Very many, I am persuaded, in various con-/| through faith, give confidence in the hour of 
gregations, are already convinced of it, but) trial !” 
are kept in a kind of lukewarm, indifferent | one 
state, concerning the matter, owing, it is to 7 Old maxims, better than new proverbs. 
feared, to the avowed approbation given it by! When thou art obliged to speak, be sure to 
their teachers. 
While the ‘ prince of the power of the air’ 
reigns ascendant, we can only repeat, in the | 
spirit of meekness and hope, ‘ Thy kingdom ‘that is neither generous nor just ; but let sin-| 
— are ch iee 
come! We can only hope, (which is not im- | cerity and ingenuousness be thy refuge, rather 
ee oo. oe eee aa —_ and See ; ~ ee eed 
and of Providence, miay effect suc -| very near upon knavery—wisdo 
sal change and seein in the minds of men, ret So “ Cotting te to the wise, as an| 


as may finally extirpate the root of bitterness, | ape is to a man. Secrecy is one thing, false 








to lying, and lying the whole way to hell. 


What then is to be done?) speak the truth, for equivocation is half way | 


Do not accuse others to excuse thyself, for| 


From the Atheneum. 


EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


Narrative of the United States Exploring 
Expedition during the years 1838, 1829, 
1840, 1841, 1842. By C. Witxes, Com- 
mander of the Expedition, M. A. Ph. S., 
Ge. 5 vols. Wiley & Putnam. 


(Continued from page 202.) 


The next extract we shall give is a descrip- 
tion of some Patagonians : 


“The party of natives were seventeen in 
number, and, with a few exceptions, they 
were above the European height. The chief, 
who was the oldest man among them, was 
under fifty years of age, and of comparatively 
low stature; his son was one of the tallest, 
and above six feet in height. They had good 
figures and pleasant-looking countenances, low 
foreheads and high cheek-bones, with broad 
faces, the lower part projecting: their hair 
was coarse and cut short on the crown, leav- 
ing a narrow border of hair hanging down ; 
over this they wore a kind of cap or band of 
skin or woollen yarn. The front teeth of all 
of them were very much worn, more appa- 
rent, however, in the old than in the young. 
On one foot they wore a rude skin sandal. 
Many of them had their faces painted in red 
and black stripes, with clay, soot, and ashes. 
Their whole appearance, together with their 
inflamed and sore eyes, was filthy and disgust- 
ing. They were thought by the officers more 


/nearly to approach to the Patagonians than 


any other natives, and were supposed to be a 
small tribe who visit this part of Terra del 
Fuego in the summer months ; they were en- 
tirely different from the Petcherais, whom we 
afterwards saw at Orange Harbour. None of 
their women or children were seen, but they 
were thought to be not far distant in the 
wood, as they objected to any of our people 


|going towards it, and showed much alarm 


when guns were pointed in that direction. 


|They seemed to have a knowledge of fire- 


arms, which they called ew, or spirit; and 
kai-eu, which they frequently uttered with 
gestures, was thought to indicate their Great 
Spirit, or God. They had little apparent cu- 
riosity, and nothing seemed to attract or 
cause them surprise ; their principal charac- 
teristic seemed to be jealousy. ‘Though they 
are a simple race, they are not wanting in 
cunning ; and it was with great difficulty that 
they could be prevailed upon to part with 
their bows and arrows in trade, which they 
however did, after asking permission’ from 
their chief: this was always necessary for 
them to obtain before closing a bargain. They 








and the tree designed for the healing of the) 


nations may flourish in its stead. 

“Oh! that we may individually approach 
a nearer conformity to that Divine Person, 
who has set the example of meekness, for- 
giveness, and love, to his followers !” 


«—_. In the great mass of society we | 


perceive several degrees of union to exist be- 
tween individuals. The interests of com- 
merce, the compacts of social life, and the 
pursuits of artists and literary men are the 
causes of the most common; but in my opin- 


lights another; the honest man that is free|have had communication frequently before 
and open, is ever to be preferred, especially | with Europeans: pieces of many articles of 


| when sense is at the helm. 

Such as give themselves the latitude of say- | 
ing what they do not mean, come to be arrant | 
in more things than one: to hear men talk 
the reverse of their own sentiments, with all 
the good breeding and appearance of friend- 
ship, on purpose to cozen or pump, is, toa 
man of virtue and honour, one of the most me- 
lancholy as well as the most nauseous things 
in the world.— Wm. Penn. 





European manufacture were seen in their 
possession, such as glass-beads, &c, They 
refused tobacco, whiskey, bread, or meat, and 
were only desirous of getting old iron, nails, 
and pieces of hoop-iron. Their food consists 
principally of fish and shell-fish. Their fish- 
ing apparatus is made of the dorsal fin of a 
fish, tied to a thin slip of whalebone, in the 
form of a barb; this serves as a good hook, 
and with it they obtain a supply of this food. 
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Their arms consisted altogether of bows and | twelve miles. This, if correct, would go to| lowing the sounds of the violin correetly. It 
arrows. The natives had the common dog, | prove that there is more intercourse among | was then found he could sound the common 
which they seemed to prize much.” | them than their frail barks would lead one to| chords, and follow through the semitone scale, 














g The portraiture of the Petcherai Indians is|expect. Their huts are generally found built | with scarcely an error. They have all musi- 
, less favourable. close to the shore, at the head of some small | cal voices, speaking in the note G sharp, end- 
‘ “ They were entirely naked, with the ex: | bay, in a secluded spot, and sheltered from the | ing with the semitone A, when asking for pre- 
i ception of a small piece of seal-skin, only suf-| prevailing winds. They are built of boughs | sents, and were continually singing, 

3 ficient to cover one shoulder, and which is ge- or small trees, stuck in the earth, and brought Yah mass scoo nah. Yah mass scoo nah. 
nerally worn on the side from which the wind together at the top, where they are firmly | Their mimiery became annoying, and pre- 
blows, affurding them some little shelter| bound by bark, sedge, and twigs. Smaller | cluded our getting at any of their words or 

pD- against its piercing influence. They were) branches are then interlaced, forming a toler-| ideas. It not only extended to words or 
not more than five feet high, of a light copper | ably compact wicker-work, and on this, grass, | sounds, but actions also, and was at times tru- 
in colour, which is much concealed by smut and | turf, and bark are laid, making the hut quite | jy ridiculous. The usual manner of interro- 
“y dirt, particularly on their faces, which they | warm, and impervious to the wind and snow, | gating fot names was quite unsuccesful. On 
ef, mark vertically with charcoal. They have| though not quite so to the rain. The usual pointing to the nose, for instance, they did the 
as short faces, narrow foreheads, and high cheek- dimensions of these huts are seven or eight| same. Anything they saw done they would 
ly bones. Their eyes are small and unusually | feet in diameter, and about four or five feet 10 mimic, and with an extraordinary degree of 
st, black, the upper’ eyelids in the inner corner | height. hey have an oval hole to creep in| accuracy. On these canoes approaching the 
od are overlapping the under one, and bear a |at. The fire is built in a sinall excavation 10) ship, the principal one of the family, or chief, 
ow strong resemblance to those of the Chinese. — middle of the hut. The floor is of clay, standing up in his canoe, made a harangue. 
ad The nose is broad and flat, with wide-spread | which has the appearance of having been well | He spoke in G natural, and did not vary his 
air nostrils, mouth large, teeth white, large, and | kneaded. The usual accompaniment of a hut| yoice more than a semitone. The pitch of 
av- regular. ‘The hair is long, lank, and black, |is a conical pile of shells opposite the door, | the voice of the female is an octave higher. 
05 banging over the face, and is covered with nearly as large as the hutitself. Their occu- | Although they have been heard to shout quite 
of white ashes, which gives them a hideous ap- | pancy of a hut seems to be limited to the sup-| joud, yet they cannot endure a noise. When 
all pearance. The whole face is compressed. ply of shell-fish, consisting of muscles and | the drum beat, or a gun was fired, they inva- 
pa- Their bodies are remarkable from the great |limpets in the neighbourhood. ‘These natives siably stopped their ears. They always speak 
ng. development of the chest, shoulders, and ver-|are never seen but in their huts or canoes. |t9 each other ina whisper. Their cautious 
dal. tebral column ; their arms are long, and out The impediments to their communication by | manner and movements prove them to be a 
red of proportion; their legs small and ill made. | land are great, growing out of the mountain: | timid race. The men are exceedingly jea- 
a. There is in fact little difference between the | ous and rocky character of the country, inter-| jous of their women, and will not allow any 
heir size of the ankle and leg ; and when standing, | sected with inlets deep and impassable, and | one, if they can help it, to enter their huts, 
Oat. the skin at the knee hangs in a large loose |in most places bounded by abrupt precipices, | particularly boys. 
nore fold. In some, the muscles of the leg appear together with a soil which may be termed a (Te hecontinncd) 
than almost wanting, and possess eo anes or - mw oa oe to — om 
This want of development in the muscles o is prevails on t ills as wellas in the , = , 
"acl the legs is owing to theie constant sitting pos: | plains and valleys. ‘The impenetrable nature | rene heist eR ope 
> en- ture, both in their huts and canoes. ‘heir | of the forest, with the dense undergrowth of | \ p ' er ne adhe 
: a ; is im-| thorny bushes, renders it impossible for them|“'*S ©! Commerce; they were excessively 
n we skin is sensibly colder than ours. It is im-| thorny : earn “4 |scarce, and preserved with the utmost care. 
ne of possible to fancy anything in human nature ie overcome or contend with these difficulties. | Censuses Ghanmaine’ dmedaendl them as pre. 
they more filthy. ‘They are an ill-shapen and ugly | They appear to live im families, and not in| cious objects for pawn. A student of Pavia 
race. They have little or no idea of the re-|tribes, and do not seem to acknowledge any | : hy 
) the h hief. On the 11th of March th bark | who was reduced, raised a fortune by leaving 
eople lative value of articles, even of those that one |chief. On the of Marc ree bark ca-| ; pawn the manuscript of a body of law ; and 
larm would suppose were of the utmost use to them, | noes arrived, containing four men, four wo- | a grammarian, who was ruined by eek te. 
ction. such as iron and glass-ware. A glass bottle | men, and a girl about sixteen years old, four naticthia hemi with tec sual chunks of Ci. 
’ fire broken into pieces is valued as much as a/|little boys and four infants, one of the latter | +o.—D) Israeli. 
; and knife. Red flannel, tora into stripes, pleases|about a week old, and quite naked. The 
‘wah them more than in the piece ; they wound it| thermometer was at 46° Fahrenheit. They 4 : 
Great around their heads, as a kind of turban, and | had rude weapons, Vide, slings to throw stones, | The Vatican.—The magnificent palace of 
nt cu- it was amusing to see their satisfaction at this three rude spears, pointed at the end with | the Pope at Rome is called the Vatican, and 
ct or small acquisition. The children were quite | bone, and notched on one side with barbed | 's said to contain seven thousand rooms. The 
yarac- small, and nestled in the bottom of the canoe |teeth. With this they catch their fish, which | library, founded a. p. 1448, is a most beau- 
) they on some dry grass. The woman and eldest |are in great quantities among the kelp. Two | tiful fabric, and is also the richest in the 
oy boy paddled the canoe, the man being employ- | of the natives were induced to come on board, | world, both in printed books and manuscripts. 
Sake d to bail h d attend to the fire, | after they had been alongside for upwards of | —bid. 
y that e to al out the water and atten re, y g p 
with which is always carried in the bottom of the|an hour, and received many presents, for ' = 
) they canoe, on a few stones and ashes, which the which they gave their spears, a dog, and some The Bible in China.—Dr. Bridgeman, in 
from water surrounds. ‘Their canoes are construc- | of their rude native trinkets. They did not a recent letter to the American Bible Society, 
ry for ted of bark, are very frail, and sewed with | show or express surprise at anything on board, | says : ' 
They shreds of whalebone, sealskin, and twigs. | except when seeing one of the carpenters en-|  « The demand for Christian books is in- 
before They are sharp at both ends, and are kept in| gaged in boring a hole with a screw-augur | creasing, and doubtless will increase,” * Re. 
cles of shape as well as strengthened by a number of | through a plank, which would have been a} peatedly, in the course of this month, I have 
. their stretchers lashed tothe gunwale. These In- | long task for them. They were very talka-| distributed more than two hundred portions 
They dians seldom venture outside the kelp, by the | tive, smiling when spoken to, and often burst- | of the Bible, among the Chinese, before break- 
at, and aid of which they pull themselves along ; and | ing into loud laughter, but instantly settling | fast, and all at the same spot, the door of ®ur 
nails, their paddles are so small as to be of little use|into their natural serious and sober cast. | depository. Dr. Ball and myself have now 
ronsists in propelling their canoes, unless it is calm. |They were found to be great mimics, both in arranged for a daily morning and evening 
te fish- Some of the officers thought they recognized | gesture and sound, and would repeat any word | distribution of books.—N. Y. Telegraph. 
in of a a party on the Hermit Islands that had been|of our language, with ‘great correctness of =m shea 
in the on board ship at Orange Harbour. If this! pronunciation. Their imitations of sounds A farmer by the name of Geyer, living in 
4 hook, was the case, they must have ventured across | were truly astonishing. One of them ascend- | Illinois, has been informed through the Roth- 
is food. the Bay of Nassau, a distance of some ten or 


ed and descended the octave perfectly, fol-| childs, that he has inherited a fortune of two 
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millions six hundred thousand dollars, the re- ‘down at 1146. Of these, many were church- HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
sult of a suit pending in the German courts |es, public edifices, and costly private edifices.| _The Public Examination of the Students at 
for thirty years, and belonging to his wife.— | But, great as the improvement was in 1844, | Haverford School, will commence on Seventh- 
Late paper. unless some very unexpected reverse comes day, the 5th of Fourth month, and be contin- 
—_ upon us, the amount to be expended in build-|ued on the following Second, Third, and 
GONE. ng in 1845, will quite equal it. Many blocks | Fourth-days. 
ee —_ of houses, for business purposes and private 
chase ag ites residences, are already somnniaell or penject: WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 
ed; and it is estimated that 40,000,000 of| ‘The Committee to superintend the Board- 
brick will be required for the consumption of |ing School at West Town, will meet there on 
. this year. Sixth-day, the 11th of Fourth month, at 10 
Another hand is beckoning us, ati o’clock, A. M. 
















“ Gone before, 
To that unseen and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet as heretofore, 
Some Summer morning ?”—Lams. 


Another call is given, 
And glows once more with angel steps, 
The path which reaches Heaven. 


Our young and gentle friend, whose smile 
Made brighter summer hours, 

Beforg the frosts of autumn time, 
Hath left us with the flowers. 


No paling of the check of bloom, 
Forewarned us of decay, 

No shadow from the silent land, 
Fell round our sister’s way. 


The light of her young life went down, 
As sinks behind the hill 
The glory of a setting star, 


The semi-annual examination will com- 
mence on Third-day morning of the same 
week,—and the Committee on Instruction 
meet at the school on Fifth-day evening, at 
half-past seven o’clock. 

Tuomas Kuazer, Clerk. 

Third month, 1845. 








The young should early habituate them- 
selves to the use of language which is becom- 
ing at all times and in all places. A coarse 
and vulgar young man is loathed by all—al- 
though for the sake of his relatives he may 
be sometimes admitted into respectable socie- 
ty. Avoid, then, all expressions, all faint al- 
lusions to what is indelicate and improper.— 
Portland Tribune. 


Make few resolutions, but keep them strict- 
ly.— Penn. 


WANTED 


At Haverford School, the ensuing session, 
commencing in the Fifth month next, Two 
young men as Assistants in the Mathematical 
and Classical Departments. Apply at the 








Clear, suddenly, and still. 


As pure and sweet, her fair brow seemed 
Eternal as the sky, 

And like the brook’s low song, her voice 
A sound that could not die. 


And half we deemed she needed not 
The changing of her sphere, 

To give to Heaven a “ shining one,” 
Wao walked an angel here. 


The blessing of her quiet life, 
Fell on us like the dew : 

And good thoughts where her footsteps fell, 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


Were in her very look ; 
We read her face, as one who reads, 
A true and holy book ; 


The measure of a blessed hymn 
To which our hearts could move— 
The breathing of an inward psalm— 
A canticle of love. 


There seems a shadow on the day, 
Her voice no longer cheers ; 

A dinness on the stars of night, 
Like eyes that look through tears. 


Alone unto our Father's will 
One thought hath reconciled— 
That He, whose love exceedeth ours, 
Hath taken home His child. 


Fold her, oh Father! in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be, 
- A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and thee. 


Still let her mild rebuking, stand 
Between us and the wrong; 

And her dear memory serve to make, 
Our faith in Goodness strong. 


And grant that she, who, trembling here, 
Distrusted all her powers, 
6 ae welcome to her holier home 
he well-beloved of ours. 


Third month, 1845, 


St. Louis.—The growth of this city is as- 
tonishing. The Republican states that the 
total number of houses erected in 1844, in 
the corporate limits of St. Louis, may be set 


Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds, = will have to confess, that there is 
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The advertisement in our columns for 
two Assistant Teachers, who are wanted at 
Haverford School, is worthy the attention of 
young men wishing to qualify themselves for 
the station of Teachers. ‘The business of in- 
struction is one of those which we are apt to 
think requires no previous preparation. But 
every one who has undertaken it in large in- 


as much training, as long an apprenticeship 
necessary, as in the business of making a bu- 
reau, or repairing a watch. It is not as easy 
to detect the blunders of the teacher, it is true, | 
as those of the joiner or watchmaker, for we 


|all know when the drawers are tight, and the | 


watch keeps time. It would be a great re- 
formation in our schools, if teachers were 
systematically taught to teach. In the ab- 
sence among us of any institutions for this 
purpose—which constitute a regular part of 
the machinery of instruction in Germany— 
young men would do well to avail themselves 
of the opportunities of learning the art of tho- 
roughly teaching the elementary branches, 
which it is understood can be had at Haver- 
ford, and perhaps some other of our principal 
schools, A young man, engaged for four or 
five hours a day in hearing small classes, will 
have an opportunity of private study, and of 
reciting in the higher classes, so as to com- 
plete his own education, without expense to 
himself, while he at the same time acquires 
skill in imparting knowledge, and patience in 
governing boys. To young men not design- 
ing to engage in the business of instruction, 
but desirous of devoting a time to their own 
improvement, it is believed that an excellent 
opportunity is thus offered, of engaging as as- 
sistants in those branches for which they may 
be competent, while at the same time they 
prosecute their studies in other departments, 
without expense. 


School, or by letter, addressed to 


Danret B. Smrra, 
West Haverford, Delaware co., Pa. 
Third month. 


PLYMOUTH BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 


Hannah Williams’s Boarding School, under 
the care of Abigail Williams, with the assist- 
ance of a teacher, will be ready for the recep- 
tion of scholars, the first of the Fifth month 
next. 

The usual branches of a plain English edu- 
cation will be taught. 

Terms,—Twenty-five dollars per quarter, 
payable in advance. 

Washing, Three dollars per quarter. 

Application may be made at the School, or 
to Benjamin Albertson, N. W. corner of 
Market and Front streets, or Jesse Williams, 
N. W. corner of Coates and Fifth streets, 
Philadelphia. 

The School is situated fourteen miles from 
Philadelphia, on the Germantown and Perkio- 
men turnpike road. Daily communication by 
stage with the city. 

Third month, 1845. 











Diep, at his residence at Crosswicks, N. J., on the 
16th of Eleventh month, 1844, in the 5lst year of his 
age, Cares S. Fotwewt, beloved and regretted by a 
large circle of relatives and friends, 








, on the 23d of Second month, at the residence 
of her mother, in Camden, N. J., of pulmonary con- 
sumption, Mary H. Jones, aged 26 years, daughter of 
the late Isaac Jones, of Newton,N.J. She was ena- 
bled to endure her lingering indisposition with much 
composure and resignation, quietly passing from the’ 
conflicts of time, we believe, to the enjoyments of peace 
and happiness, 


——,on the 3d instant, Mary P., wife of Amos 
Thorp, a member of Frankford Monthly Meeting, in 
the 37th year of her age, after a long and painful sick. 
ness, which she was enabled to bear with remarkable 
patience and resignation to the Divine will. 
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